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MUSIC IBOOIKIS 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

bostoh, hve^ss. 



OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

Publish many charming Biblical Cantatas, some of which are 
peculiarly adapted tn be performed by members of Sunday 

ESTHER, (50 cents) is well known, very easy and easily 


MUSIC BOOKS for SCHOOLS. 

Song Greeting. l™ S£Tc*™J*J l £*. 

inaeies. 82 Part-songs of the highest character, both in 

words and music, exercises 1 solfeggios. By L. O/Emerson. 

Mots., $6 perdoz. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 

Feesh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and attrac 
Schools, or the so called Infant classes. Mb«. Kmsia Pitt, 

limn .-.n bright songs, fiu , h as " utile Lambs," " Snowfiakes," 
"Little Samuel," and "Children's Sheaves." Nothing baby. 


By BRADBURY. 


Other well-known and very successful books for High 
Schools are: Welcome Chorus, W. S. Tilden: lli,,h School 

Perkins. Price of each of the three books. SI. or S'/per doz. 

$6 perdoz., and Public School Hymnal, bj Irving Emerson 

Children's Songs and How to Sing them, 

The newest book for Common Schools. By W. L. Tomlins. 
In two editions. The School Edition has voice parts only, and 
cost SO cts., or S3 per doz. The Teachers' Edition has songs 
and accompaniments, and costs 75 cts. 82 good songs for sing- 
ers of all ages. 

Bf»», and Perkins' Gohla, llohin ,m,l Wl,ij'l> oonrill, each 

50 cts., or 15 per doz. 

GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 

A most charming book for Primary Schools and Kinuergar- 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 


ish. All in good taste. An abundance of Pictures. 25 cents. 


simple music, and scenes in Moaband near Bethlehem. Orien- 
By ANDREWS. 

REBECCA, (6.5 cents) carries us back to very early days. 
There will be a crowding of young lady volunteers, to repre- 
sent "Rebecca at the Well," and the parts of Abraham, 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 

brought together than those of the hundred Plantation, 
Minstrel, and Jubilee Songs here collected. All the world 

S2.50 cloth. 


Isaac and the servants, who brought back Rebecca, are digni- 
fied and impressive. Not difficult. 

JOSEPH'S BONDAGE, ($1.00) is more difficult, but a 
splendid scenic cantata.- As is Bellshazza, (81.00.) 

DITSON & CO. also commend to your notice their new 
Singing Class Books, " THE SINGER'S WELCOME," 

By L. O. EMERSON. 


WAR SONGS. 

For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Soldiers, 

also Songs and Hymns for 

Memorial Day. 

Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great success, 
and everybody likes the bright, patriotic songs. A great 
favorite with the Brand Army, and with all who have been 
soldiers. Used extensively in War Song Concerts. 50 cents. 
84.50 per dozen. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 
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JUST ISSUED! 

Wy man's (Netv, Revised and Improved 
Edition of) 

Silverj Waves. 



PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
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ONE PRICE 

«tOHLYP* 




JOEL SWOPE & BRO. 

No. 311 North Fourth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE HOUSE 



AMERICA. 



Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

Special Attention given to Orders outside of the City. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE on Applicatioi 



BRIGGS PIANOS. 




The BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough maimer, and are offered at as LOW I'll IV lis as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Years. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 

Warerooms and Factory: 

1125 Washington Street, BOSTON. 



New England Pianos 

Are Noted for their Fine Tone 
and Superior Finish. 



WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 



NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 



32 G-ZrUOIE^a-IE STREET, 



Boston, Mass. 



D'CKER 

BROTHERS ^1 | 

Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Exce?'ence c 
Workmanship, Elasticity ol Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

THE VERY BEET PIANO. 
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19-SEJVr FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.-m 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC AND ITS /ESTHETICS. 

partly a science and partly 
may be divided into two headi 
peculative and practical. Speculative 
, uusic proves how sounds are related tc 
. each other and endeavors to arrive at i 
£ knowledge of their effect, when confin- 
ed, or simply alone — in fact it is the- 
, hilosophy of music. Practical muBic is 
application of theoretical principles, the propei 
distribution of sound, in other words, harmony, 
and theart of composition. Music being an artistic 
arrangement of harmonious sounds, appeals to the 
sou.si.'s in the most powerful way ; it excites agree- 
able feeling and speaks a language of its own. Its 
effects are universally experienced. The inhabi- 
tants of the civilized portions of the globe— tht 
rude denizens of the Arctic regions, wild Indian 




arid, f 









„ it to the iiilluence 
g to their several stages of edu 
are to them sweet sounds. That the existence 
of music is of great antiquity is proved by the 
mention of it in Genesis, whereit is connected with 
J ubal and religious ceremonies; and here in Eng- 
land, up to the period of the Reformation, the only 
music worth hearing was trhe sacred chant. From 
this time, progress has gradually been made, and 
now in this country all the great foreign composers 
have found a good field for developing their j 
aud lor turning their talents to a profitable ac 
It is a remarkable physiological fact, thai 
regard to the progenitors of the most celebrated 
musicians, the fathers have almost invariably 
been connected with the profession in only son 
humble way. We have it on record that .Mozart 
father was an insignificant player of the violi 
Beethoven was the son of an obscure tenor singe 
Haydn's father a harpist, of no reputation, Ro 
sim's father merely a hornblower with a strollir_ = 
company. It would seem from these facts as if only 
very moderate ability was required for the produc- 
tion of the highest musical genius in another gen- 
eration. The latter half of the last century, and 
early part of this, has produced the greatest num- 
ber of eminent composers. It was during this 
period that Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, 
Chopin lived. Each had a distinct style of his 
own, and were prolific in their published works. 
Up to the present time no woman has attained any 
particular celebrity as a first-rate composer, al- 
though many are'most brilliant performers, but 
now that so many opportunities are offered for the 
scientific study of music, probably women may dis- 
tinguish themselves as much in composition as in 
the other branches of this the most glorious of all 
the arts. Classical music, being now the fashion, 
it may be often listened to and applauded in a 
drawing-room, simply because it is the proper thing 
to do. Large attendances must be caused by an 
honest love of the beautiful and for personal grati- 
fication alone, which shows how the taste of the 
people can be cultivated by giving them first-rate 
classical music, performed by first-rate artists. 
That appreciation of good music is a growing feel- 
ing is proved by the conversion of people who used 
to enjoy so-called "popular airs," and now that their 
ears are more refined, feel inexpressible weariness 
in listening to inferior compositions after the de- 
light of hearing music that appeals to the senses 
and imagination. One great boon conferred by 
music is the refreshment and soothing effect caused 
by some lovely symphony, or sonata, on the over- 
wrought and weary brain. Its refining and soften- 
in u' iiilluence on the disposition is bevond question. 
That music in some form or another is essential to 
our life, is proved by the way it is introduced into 
everything that we'do. The soldier would never 
get on without his band to help him over the ground. 
The seaside, with no brass band, playing inevita- 
bly out of tune, would seem dull. School children, 



tightly packed in avan fur their annual treat, would 
never feel they were having a holiday without the 
braying of a cornet, however incorrectly played, 
and the country, shorn of the natural songs of the 
birds and the hum of insects, allording musical 
sounds, would be dreary in the extreme. Music is 
evidently a necessity of our existence. It is as- 
1 ''h joyous moments and the happ' 






, and the more the taste for it 
developed in its highest form, the greater will be 
ir appreciation of the good and beautiful. — Ex. 



SOUND-BAR AND POST IN VIOLINS. 

fHE sound-bar is a strip of pine wood rur 
ning obliquely under the left foot of th _ 
bridge. It not only strengthens the belly 
for the prodigious pressure of the four 
strings, whose direction it is made to fol 
low for vibrational reasons, but it is tht 
nervous system of the violin. It has tc 
be cut and adjusted to the whole eino 
tional system; a slight mistake in position, i 
looseness, an inequality or roughness of finish, 
will produce that hollow teeth-on-edge growl cal led 
the " wolf." It takes the greatest cunning and a 
life of practical study to know how long, hr~ 
thick, and exactly where the sound-bar should _. 
in each instrument. The health and morale of 
many an old violin has been impaired by its ner- 
vous system being ignorantly tampered with. 
Every old violin, with the exception of the 
" Pucelle," has had its sound-bar replaced or it 
would never have endured the increased tightness 
of strings brought in with our modern pitch. Many 
good forgeries have thus been exposed, for in tak- 
ing the reputed Stradivarius to pieces, the rough, 
clumsy work inside, contrasting with theequiaite 
finish of the old masters, betrays at once the 
coarseness of a body that never really held the 
soul of a Cremona. The sound-post, a little pine 
like a short bit of cedar lead pencil, is the 
of the violin. It is placed upright inside, 
about one-eighth of an inch to the back of the 
right foot of the bridge, and through it pass all the 
heart throbs or vibrations generated between the 
back and the belly. There the short waves and 
the long waves meet and mingle. It is the mate- 
rial throbbing centre of that pulsating air column, 
defined by the walls of the violin, but propagating 
those mystic sound waves that ripple forth in 
sweetness upon 10,000 ears. Davs and weeks mav 
be spent on the adjustment of this tiny sound"- 
post. Its position exhausts the patience of the 
repairer, and makes the joy or misery of the 
player. As a rough general rule, the liigh-huill 
violin will take it nearer the bridge than the low 
~t, and a few experiments will at once show the 
tion of the "soul" to tightness, mellowness, 
itensity of sound. For the amateur there is 
one motto, "Leave well enough alone." — 



ONLY ONCE! 



LJ3 GREAT king, desiring to teach his son 
£1 a practical lesson, ordered a long table to 
•rjni be prepared in one of the galleries of his 
|jb palace, set out with all manner of toys, 
0S y fruits, and other things which he thought 
jy would please the little boy. Taking him to 
fr a door at one end of the room, he said to 
him, "My son, pass down this hall, and 
whatever you are pleased with, you may take for 
your own, on one condition— you are not to turn 
back. When you have gone the whole length of 
the table, and have made your decision, go out at 
the other door and bring me what you have 
chosen." 

Joyfully the little boy started, enchanted with 
the prospect; he ate and drank, and gathered his 



hands and his arms full of treasures, and presently 
tiring of what he had, he threw them away to 
make room for some glittering toy which attracted 
him further on; but which, when secured, some- 
how did not please nor satisfy him as much as he 
had expected, and he was constantly looking back 
regretfully to that which he had left behind, or 
he saw something still further on which he thought 
more desirable. Now, instead of being happy in 
having his choice of all those good things, the' lit- 
tle boy grew irritable and dissatisfied. At length 
he appeared before the king with a sorrowful 
countenance, and in his hands were a few broken 

on, that you have brought me 
ariety'from which you had to 



seeping boy, "Thai 
»<» ia.o>. occiUed so poor and in- 
had it, to that which I saw fur- 
could not be content, and always 
are something to please me better, ] 
e my choice, and now these are all 1 



Is this all, 
out of the infir 
choose?" 

"Yes, father," sobbed the 
which pleased 
ferior, when I 
ther on, that I 
hoping to secu: 
could not i 
have. Oh, if I might go back 

"Notso, my son," said the king, " that cannot 
be ; but let this lesson sink deep in your heart. As 
you go through life, enjoy each day all there is in 
it of pleasure aud happiness. Do'not look back 
with vain regrets, nor live in anticipation of future 
joys, oblivious of those which are within your 
reach. Let each day bring its measure of comfort 
and cheer. The present is all vou are ever sure of; 
by wisely improving it, your memories of the past 
will be pleasant, and your future happiness will 
be assured.— Ex. _ 

ABOUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 

fHE Italian, Roman and Neapolitan strings 
are superior to all others for fine, even, pure 
quality of tone and durability. Many 
musicians and amateurs imagine that a 
transparent, even in thickness and 
smooth. This is a mistake; a genuine 
Italian string is not very light in color, is 
finished rough, and is never perfectly even 
throughout. This is the natural state of the 
string when made. Strings should not be oiled a 
second time, as it spoils them. If a string is pol- 
shed and bleached to make it clear and smooth, it 
,vill never give a pure, clear tone, for such a string 
jets hard, and the threads become uneven in 
thickness. The strings that are sold by many 
dealers for Italian are mostly French and German 
imitations, or say inferior Italian strings. Many 
dealers do not know what make of string it is tha't 
they are selling for Italian. The box in which the 
imitations are is marked " Italian," so they are 
sold under that name. In color, the French make 
good imitations, but they will also be found to be 
smooth and hard, if compared to the genuine. The 
best clear German strings are superior to any in- 
ferior or imitation Italian. 
For summer use the French silk E strings, which 
thstand the perspiration of the fingers, are pre- 
ferable to all others. 

In puttingon strings, it is best to cut the A and D 
strings in two, and the E string in three lengths; 
the knot should be made at the thinnest end of 
igth. Care must be taken not to bend the 
,vhen putting it on. In tuning, draw up 
slowly, for if drawn up to pitch immediately, the 
';ring is liable to get false. 

Every performer should have his strings properly 
gauged, so that they will give correct and clear 
' mes and stand well in tune. 
If the best, strings are used, one year's experience 
ill prove that the average expense will not be as 
uch as when ordinary strings are used, and, what 
more important still, there will be a great saving 
' time, trouble and nervous force. 
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LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 

ndebted to Freund' 
for the facts mn 




)[u, : ;, 



i the 



— jch, and to 
Knabe, the famous piano 
for the accompanying 
Dr. Damrosch. 
rosch was born at Posen, 
October 22, 1832. Origin- 
medical profession, lie 
y of Berlin, graduating 

asic, however, 
iras not dulled 
i, in deference 



success. The narrow and unsatisfactory field af- 
forded by a society of men singers like the Arion, 
however, did not offer him sufficient scope, and in 
lSs:), being urged b\ Mrs. M.,rris Reno and others 
lo establish a mixed choir, lie organized the New 
York Oratorio Society. 

The first concert 6f the society was given at 
Knabe's piano rooms, on December:]. 1ST;;, at which 
time the chorus consisted of some fifty or sixty 
voices; and on May 12, IS74, the society gave 
Handel's " Samson," with a chorus of one hundred 
voices and an orchestra. From this time forward 
the success ,,f the society was assured. For five 
years, Dr. Damrosch gave it his services gratis, but 
after that it was so well established that it needed 
no such sacrifice. It now numbers 500 voices, 
and ranks with the foremost choirs of the world. 
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In 1860, Dr. Damrosch resigned 
his position as conductor of the 
Breslau Philharmonics, and un- 
dertook a series of concerts with 
.von Billow, Tausig and Mrs. 
Damrosch. In 1862 he organized 
'" ',: Symphony So- 
rchestra of eighty 

i each season. Tin 



Orckm 



r^ 



great musical festival in New York city, with 
which his name will be long connected, and which 
showed his great powers as a conductor. At this 
festival was played his "Festival Overture," orig- 
inally written in 1865 for the inauguration of the 
Breslau Opera Mouse, and which so delighted Raff, 
who heard it in 1870, at the Festival of the United 
Musicians of < rermany at Weimar, that he made a 
pianoforte arrangement of it for four hands. 

In 188:;, with an orchestra of fifty-two musicians 
Dr. Damrosch made a western tour, giving a series 
of concerts, all of which were remarkably success- 
ful. 

The crowning success of his life, however, was 
yet to come, and it is satisfactory to know that he 
diil not die without feeling that the desire of his 
heart had been accomplished. 

Having been authorized by the 
directors of the Metropolitan 



In 1-71 . ,jf Xew York offerer 

hi m the ... or, which he held unti. 

his resignation hist year. On the 6th of May. 1S71, 
he made his bow to a Xew York audience at Stein- 
way Hall, in the threefold character of conductor, 
composer and violinist, and scored 




•nd of 



rapid s 
••Fidel 






"Le 



We 



symphony No. 2, and Saint S 
In -May, 1881, he organized a 



nots," " Der Freischiitz," 
Giovanni," "Lohengrin," 
aniello," " Kigoletto," 
am Tell," " Le Prophete." 
inive" and "Die Walk- 
which crowded the house 

Damrosch not only super- 
ad all the work connected 
le studying and production 
se operas, but conducted 
performance until the 
sday before his death. 
jus last work in the conductor's 
chair was at the representation 
of "Lohengrin" the previous 
Monday. 

Dr. Damrosch was of medium 
height and robust. Si Iyer-gray 
hair in thick masses flowed back 
from his high, square forehead, 
and he wore a heavy white wavy 
beard. His eyebrows were jet 
black, and his black eyes were 
full of fire. 



, "Ruth and Nac_, 
a Biblical idyl for solos and 
choruses, written for the Oratorio 
Society, for which also he wrote 
"Sulamith," and twelve books 
of songs have gone forth under 
his name. Among his numer- 

ineluded a symphony. As a vio- 
linist, Dr. Damrosch in his early 
days won considerable distinc- 
tion. As a man Dr. Damrosch 
was rather remarkable among 
musicians for his literary attain- 
ments and oratorical fluency and 
brilliancy. 

He was much liked, and re- 
vered, if indeed not loved, hy 
those with whom he was profes- 
sionally connected. As one of 
the singers at the Opera House 
said : " Only those who have been 
in Dr. Damrosch's service, except 
his immediate friends and his 
family, can know with how much 
affection he inspired us. We 
Imired him as a musician, as an intellectual man, 
i a moral man. yes, and as a handsome man ; but, 
ore than all that, we had a real attachment for 
in. His family life was simple delightful." 
He died just as material success was about to 
own a lifetime of aspiration and toil. He leaves 
widow, three daughters and two sons; all of 
bom, save t he eldest son. Frank, who is leader of 
i orchestra in Deliver, Co]., were at his bedside. 
His son, Walter, now twenty-three years of age 
ilv, but said to be a young man of unusual talent, 
conductor of the Opera Company, 
and has also been elected by the Oratorio and the 
Symphony Societies to fill the places made vacant 
by the .iiath of his father. We hope and trust 
that he will prove himself worthy and competent. 
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THE BAGPIPE. 




wrong in forbidding the pipers 
inspires the Highlanders so 
thev would be of some use. 

"Let them blow in God's nac 
general. 

The order being given, the pi, 
and well-known air; the High, 
gether, and bravely returned to t 

Many such instances of the rem at kabli 

The bagpipe — or, rather, the pipe ol 



Diderot. 

Many authors have been loo fond of the botth 
Rabelais said, "Mating and drinking are my tru 
sources of inspiration. See this bottle! it is m 

only Uelic , mv cabalistic fountain, my sole er 

thusiasm. Drinking I deliberate, and deliberatin 
I drink." Mezerai had always a large bottle of 
wine beside him among his books, and drank of '* 
at even page he wrote. He turned the night int 
day, and never composed except by lamplight 
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3 and operas, 



shape at most to only c 
■""-- great musicians ar 
' -s of other arts, : 
as but yesterday 
wrote his fugues, Handel 
svmphonies, Mozart his 

Beethoven his sonatas, iuuoh, « D an „». *.„,, 
just had its beginning, compared with other 
and the musician has, in point of time, no 
qnity to venerate. His inspiration must be drawn, 
and his models selec 

contemporaries. 

In selecting material for the embodiment of 
their ideal forms of beauty, men apparently 
first those substances which they regarded i 
durable. Stone and marble were first choS-_, - 
cause they were the materials which it is thought 
would last longest. When this vein w 
worked, and men sought another kind of n 
canvas and color wore fixed on as being 
stone in point of endurance; and after the partial 



, painting was the 



a thoi 
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is, but: 
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ist writ 
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could tear into .. 

ficial observer it would appear mat mis art,,- i. 
last of all the arts, should be first, because of 
tleeting nature and fragile texture of the mater 
used for its embodiment. In fact, there are ] 
pie who do not scruple to say that music, bee: 
of its perishable nature, has no right to be con 
ered among the arts at all ; the material on w 1 

it writes its form is but paper, and thi r 

it produces is but momentary. So, 
short-sighted people, — ° 



the; 



r this very reason th 

music as an art wdll live longer than all the oth 
arts— the germ of its immortality lies hiddi 
within the fragile material of which it makes us 
It is this very perishableness which, rightly i 
garded, constitutes the glory, and will firmly t 
cure the permanency of music as an art. It co.. 
stitutes its Qlnrii, because it enables the great 
models to be produced in a thousand places at 
once. We venerate the actual paper on which 
Beethoven wrote, because his hand had touched 
it ; but far more do we venerate the forms of beauty 
there written. The single form is. perishable, but 



what iE 
The statin 



r the 



mbstai 



s because its form 
the 



■e through all tim 
because, though its material substance may pet 
isb, the firms embodied in thai substance are in: 
perishable. The student of sculpture or painting 
if Ins studies are to be complete, must travel t 
Rome, Venice, Berlin, Paris, London and Ne' 
York ; for in each of these places are works of ai 
the like of which can be seen nowhere else; and h 
who studies those arts in only one of these citie 
must to some extent form an incomplete notion of 
them. Your statue or your painting must be in 
one place, and people must come to it to profit by 
it. A thief may take it, or a fire destroy it in a 
moment. Y T ou may have to travel half over the 
world to see it all. But the oratorio, the sym- 
phony, or the manifold forms of musical beauty, 
are not so localized; and it is the glory of music 
that, because of the light material on which it 
works, you can take it all over the globe, and pro- 
duce it ami reproduce it in every corner of the 
habitable world. This is the glory of the musical 
art that its models of beauty can he enjoyed in a 
thousand places at once; and this is only possible 
because its material is so uuenduring. 
And yet this is the .secret of its pet 
well as of its glory 



The hand of time spoils the 
.. .~_e statue. The art tem- 
ple will one day crumble to dust, and the day will 
come when no single vestige of the works ol 
the great painters shall remain. But this will 
never be the case with a musical art work, 
The hand of time cannot touch it; the procession 
of the centuries can commit no rava-e upon it , 
the storms winch sweep away other works of art: 
will leave it unscathed ; it is imperishable. Why! 
]},xtn">e it rnnnnt be localized. It uses material (we 
are sure the apparent paradox will be understood) 
which is immaterial, intangible, not to be de- 
stroyed or even affected by those inlluences which 
slowly but surelv, decay the grosser materials 
upon "which the other arts work. 

The musician in Paris, Melbourne or New York, 
has all the -rent art monuments uponhis shelf, and 
thev are of such a nature that time cannot touch 
them. The thin film of printing ink which, in the 
shape of notes, covers the page on which is printed 



t forth s< 



fly modern. 

ih it ifti,. 



a great musical work, is the measure of the perma- 
nence of that work. It is enshrined in ten thous- 
and hearts, and cannot perish. When the Temple 
of Minerva, or the "St. Peter" of Guido, have 
forever perished from the face of the earth, 
forms will live, for ten thousand years . 
crumble to dust one of Beethoven's symphonies 
because their continuance does not depend at all 
upon the permanence of the actual material on 
which they were written. This is why music, the 
youngest of the arts to come to perfection, and, 
apparently the least enduring, will outlive all the 

Although it is true that the musician has no an- 
tiquity to look back to, yet, it must not be sup- 
posed that we ignore the great truth, admitted by 
the men who take highest rank as musicians, that 
the primary musical instincts of the human mind 
areas old as humanity itself. The great themes 
simply bv the basses in unison in the 
lent of the ninth symphony of Bee- 
;n might, with but a slight change, have been 
Eolian mode of the Greeks. When we say the 
cian had no antiquity to venerate, we of 
te simply mean that its greatest principles 
ever been in existence, but that its material 
irtistic developments are essei 
Just as Phidias helped to make a: 
ulptors, and Titian for painters, 
10 does real art work as a musiciai 
tiquity for generations yet unbo 
_>rk is to live, it must be done for »■ o => O an.o, auu 
not for itself. This is the difference— and almost 
the only difference— between work that is mortal, 
and work that is immortal — the one is done for 
self, the other is done for art. He who does musi- 
' work of the latter sort, is helping to make a 
sical antiquity, and to raise a monument which 
lapse of time can reach. 



CHOPIN AND THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 

HOUTLY after his arrival in Paris, in 1832, 
>w school was formed both in literature 
V^-Elk and music, and youthful talent appeared, 
sfSS* which shook off with eclat the yoke of 
" ancient formulas. The scarcely lulled 
political effervescence of the first years of 
the revolution of July, passed into ques- 
tions upon art and letters, which attracted 
mtion and interest of all minds. Eoman- 

as the order of the day ; they fought with 

obstinacy for and against it. What truce could 
there be between those who would not admit the 
possibility of writing in any other than the already 
established manner, and those who thought that 
the artist should be allowed to choose such forms 
' deemed best suited for the expression of his 
ideas ; that the rule of form should be found in the 
agreement of the chosen form with the sentiments 
to be expressed, every different shade of feeling, 
requiring of course, a different mode of expression ? 
Th.- former believed in the existence of a perma- 
nent form, whose perfection represented absolute 
Beauty. But in admitting that the great masters 
had attained the highest limits in art, had readied 
supreme perfection, they left to the artists who 
succeeded them no other glory than the hope of 
approaching these models, more or less closely, 
by imitation, thus frustrating all hope of ever 
iqualling them, because the perfecting of any 
irocess can never rival the merit of its invention. 
The latter denied that the immaterial Beautiful 
could have a fixed and absolute form. The differ- 
forms which had appeared in the history of 
seemed to them like tents spread in the inter- 
minable route of the ideal ; mere momentary halt- 
faces which genius attains from epoch to 
epoch, and beyond which the inheritors of the 
past should strive to advance. The former wished 
'■- -estrict the creations of times and natures the 
it dissimilar, within the limits of the same sym- 
rical frame; the latter claimed for all writers 
liberty of creating their own mode, accepting 
ither rules than those which result from the 
ct relation of sentiment and form exacting 
• that the form should be adequate to the ex- 
pression of the sentiment. However admirable 
' ' e existing models might be, they did not appear 
them to have exhausted all the range of senti- 
;nts upon which art might seize, or all the forms 
which it might advantageously use. Not con- 
tented with the mere excellence of form, they 
ght it so far only as its perfection is indispens- 
able for the complete revelation of the idea, for 
they were not ignorant that the sentiment is 
maimed if the form remain imperfect, any imper- 
fection in it, like an opaque veil, intercepting the 
" g of the pure idea. Thus they elevated, what 



had otherwise been the mere work of the trade, 
into the sphere of poetic inspiration. They en- 
joined upon genius and patience the task of in- 
venting a form which would satisfy the exactions 
of the inspiration. They reproached their adver- 
saries with attempting to reduce inspiration to 
the bed of Procrustes, because thev refused to ad- 
mit that there are sentiments which cannot be 
expressed in forms which have been determined 
upon beforehand, and of thus robbing art, in 
advance even of their creation, of all works which 
might attempt the introduction of newly awakened 
ideas, newly clad in new forms; forms and ideas 
both naturally arising from the naturally progres- 
development of the bum an spirit, the iinprove- 
~ ~nd conseque-* : 



of the n 

Those who 



of a 



aw the flames of Genius devour the 
otu worm-eaten skeletons, attached themselves to 
the musical school of which the most gifted, the 
most brilliant, the most daring representative, was 
Berlioz. Chopin joined this school. He persisted 
most strenuously in freeing himself from the ser- 
vile formulas of "conventional style, while he ear- 
nestly repudiated the charlatanism which sought 
to replace the old abuses only by the introduction 

During the years which this campaign of Roman- 
ticism lasted, in which some of the trial blows 
were master-strokes. Chopin remained invariable 
in his predilections, as well as in his repulsions. 
He did not admit the least compromise with those 
who, in his opinion, did not sufficiently represent 
progress, and who, in their refusal to relinquish 
the desire of displaying art for the profit of trade, 
in their pursuit of transitory effects, of success 
won only from the astonishment of the audience, 
gave no proof of sinceie devotion to progress. He 
broke the ties which he had contracted with re- 
spect when he felt restricted by them, or bound 
too closely to the shore by cordage which he knew 
to be decayed. He obstinately" refused, on the 
other hand, to form ties with the young artists 
whose success, which he deemed exaggerated, ele- 
vated a certain kind of merit too highly. He never 
gave the least praise to anything which he did not 
believe to be a real conquest of art, or which did 
not evince a serious conception of the task of an 
artist. He did not wish to belauded by any party, 
to be aided by the manoeuvres of any faction, or 
by the concessions made by any_ schools in the 
persons of their chiefs. In the midst of jealousies, 
encroachments, forfeitures and invasions of the 
different branches of art, negotiations, treaties, 
and contracts have been introduced, like the 
means and appliances of diplomacy, with all the 
artifices inseparable from such a course. In refus- 
ing the support of any accessory aid for his produc- 
tions, he proved that he confidently believed that 
their own beauty would ensure thei'r appreciation, 
and that he did not struggle to facilitate their im- 
mediate reception. 

pported our struggles, at that time so full 
sages shaking 



eir heads, than glo 
lm and unutterable con\ 
th opinions so fixed that 
.-tifice could shake them, vt 
ty of will, and that efficaci 



adv. 



■ithe 



the 



n ofm 



He 






brings to 



struggling cause, when it ca 
wn. He mingled so many eh 

ration, so much knowledge wuu nis aaring mno- 
ations, that the prompt admiration he inspired 
fully justified the confidence he placed in his own 
genius. The solid studies which he had made, 
the reflective habits of his youth, the worship for 
"8 in which he had been educated, 
preserved him from losing his strength in blind 
gropings, i n do ul it 1'ul triumphs, as it has happened 
— partisan of the new ideas. "' 



sheltered 1 



tience in the elaboration of his works 

"10 envenomed the 

se easy and insig- 

id the negli- 



n from 



s by 



ompositionsfille 
ill their fetters, 1 
,n appro 



Early trained to the e:.„„ 
Df rules, having produced 
i beauty when subjected to 
er shook them off without 

nd after due reflection. In 

of his principles he always progressed, but 
t being led into exaggeration or lured bv 
, imise; he willingly relinquished theoretic 
formulas to pursue their results. Less occupied 
the schools and their terms, 
than in producing himself the best areument, a 
finished work, he was fortunate enough to avoid 
personal enmities and vexatious accommodations." 
■Franz Liszt. 
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'• Fantasik-Sti-kck," (Xo. 1 of ".Fontaine. 








N/««-i-f,") E. R, Kroeqer. 








This composition has all the geniality of the 








composer's best i xls. With, mt being in any 








sense borrowed, th,' broad harmony and depth of 








thought of the intn.duetinn remind one, we think. 








of Schumann, while the tri.,, with its delicacy and 
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Kunkel's Royal Edition 
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Of Standard Piano Compositions with revisions, explanatory 
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skillful hand to Bhape the new material and weld 
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Kroeger and Moskowski in the best of style, but 
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" LiTT, B BnTTBBCOp'," (Kondo) Si,!,,,. 

This is not Gilbert and Sullivan's Little Butter- 
cup-stillttisealled Butterc up," Little Buttercup" 
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"My Star," (Man Sl-m) Cooper. 
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fl«/3«af from beginning to Trb. t 






Btpeat from beginning to Trh. 



MEIN ST ERA 



s by I.D. Foulon. 



Henry Coopei 




1. A -bout the world _., the beau-ti_fui~ 

comes ( the springtime Je. 




2. u'rht, Dif .vii.v.v. in Lie.t/er rer. klin . - ffcn, t'nrt ub der 

i. \dihi JHf Welt . in srhweigende Won. - ne Ach sonst er. 



night Her arms... in si . lence is twin - ing; Yet 'twas but 

2. part*, Its songs grow si - lent for. ev_ . er, Itsflow.ers 
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2.Herbst—.auchdie Bfiit hen rein cht, Mir soil er_ _ nicht Trau _ ing _ .keit 

l -g 7> iff- wohlmeinHer/.no(timi/AIucht_- Das letx . te Te-.glu- hen der 



1. now that I saw with de L light The "'last gleam.. _ of sun. light.... still 

3. droop. ../neath the summer sun's darts But sor _ row and blight reach 

Jb- l ~ 




Unddas sin. get und ktin.get und bliiht immer xti Denn ich 

Und ieh den.ke in Lie . be und Sehnsue ht nut- Uein Denn ich 

~ — -^ Con i 



y y i y = m 0- m : * #- ■ I 

And my thoughts are for thee all of long.ing and love. 
Wherethey sing and they bloom while the sea. sons do roll. 

§ 4 




bint mei . ne lVon.ne, »« blst .... mein Stern, dettnieh h a _ be Di et, 



art all my rap - ture, thou art... my star For I love thee, thee 




on ly, a . near, a - far, Thou art all my rap . tare thou 




N.B. To the first URN play the large notes only.. To the second the large and small notes. 
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"KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW,' 
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for the years 1883 and 188-4, which 
price of $2.00 each. 



complete sets 
bey will forwa 



N. B.— Sets will under no circumstances be broken. 

We give below the complete list of the music contained in each \'olume. 



VOLUME VI, 1883. 

PIANO SOLOS-1883. 

J. Kun, 



The Zephyr and the Brook 
ChiM's Prattle— Hondo... 
Ou the Wings of Bong— W 

The Military — March 

Allegro from First Svmphoi 

The Child's Dream! 

Study No. 1, op. 170 

Study, op. 5 

The Huguenots— Fantasia. 

Finale from B flat Sympho 

Heimweh 



Study 

Satellite— Polka de Com 
MenuetCSlebre, from Sj 



Old Hundred (Paraphra 



Scherzo from Symphony ii 



-'. "p.l 



Velocity C. Czerny 

Novellette No. 10 Schumann 

Vivace, from 7th Symphony (Sidus) Beethoven 

II Trovatore— Fantasia ' C. Sidus 

Study No. 3 and 4, op. 65 4 . Loetchhorn 

Study No. 4, op. 120 J.B. Duvernoy 

Study No. 5, op. 65 A. Loeschhorn 

Marche des Adelphiennes J.T. Coley 

Lucia di Lammermoor — Fantasia C. Sidus 

Andante from Surprise Symphony— 

(Sidus) Hadiin 

Study No. 3, op. 120 J.B. Duvernoy 

--j.65 4. Loeschhorn 

ce Rive-Kino 

flat— 

Moznrt 

C. Sidus 

..J.B. Duvernoy 
..J.B. Duvernoy 
. J. B. Duvernoy 



Allegro from Svmpho 

(>i<ius) 

Merry War— Fantasia 
Stu.lv No. 6, op. 120.. 
Study No. 7, op. 120.. 
Study No. 8, op. 120.. 
Allegro Moderate from 



lie: 



■nly Yon. 



r (Si 



. . i:. 



C. A hie,,,. Jr. 100 
in E flat, 
Mozart 35 

•haeffer-Klein 35 

. H. Bertini 25 

, B. Duvernoy 25 
F. Kid 25 



Mendelssohn 

..J.B. Duvernoy 
.A. Loeschhorn 



Andante from 5th Symphony (Sidus) Beethoven 
Fluttering Butterflies— Caprice -ff. A. Asmulh 
Scherzo from Reformation Symphony— 

(Sidus) Mendelssohn 

Bohemian Girl— Fantasia C. Sidm 

Starlight— Polka- Mazui 



120.. 



. ../. B. I hi 



Pansv Waltz 

Lilian Polka 

Study No. 15. op. 1 
Rigoletto— Fant as 



Total Piano Solos.... 

SONGS-1883. 

Spirit — Sacred If 



K.H.Oreen 


50 


March of the (iohlins 


.M.McCabe ■ 


.{., 


Veni, Vidi, Vici— Polk: 


. . . . C. Sidus 


35 


Zwei Albuniblaetter... 


It. Duvernoy 


2.i 


March of the Magi . 




85 


Grandmother's Storv. 






Svlphentanz-Caprice. 


$3C 

'. S. Bennett 


60 


Mazurka in G minor. . 
Polonaise in C sharp n 

Editha Waltz 

Bleeding Heart-Noct 
Th.Doehier 



Thy Name— Ballad 

I cannot sing the old songs 

Rose of Love — Serenade 

We meet above 

More 

Mv Lady Sleeps 

The Pauper's Lament 

Some Day 

Credimi ( Believe me)— Rom 
When I breathe thy name. 

The Stolen Kiss 

Sleep thou, my child.. 



Chin 



hy. 



.. _ ken the 
So much betwee 
The Penitent's Prayer (Sat 

You See Mamma 

Yes or No?— Grand Waltz. 

Moorish Serenade 

Love's Morning Message. . . 

Come to the Dance 

The Bridge 

Three Fishers 

Tick, Tack, Cuckoo, Tie 
Love calls my soul 



L. Liebe 

C.Kunkel 

,. E. R.Kroeger 

G. E. Jones 

....M. Wellings 
za C.R.Marenco 

P. Henrion 

...M.J.Epstein 
...J. D. Foulon 
... I. 1). Font on 
..!■;. R. Kroeger 
' ..c. Kunkel 
. F. P. Totii 



3d).. 



Tack!. 



. . Dr. E. 1 



\ Kunkel 



Rustling Leaves— Vai 

,T ~ather Rose 

at her Bells Waltz 

Chasse ./. 

) Oleander Blossoms Galop 

■ Total Piano Soios 

SONGS.— 1884. 



d Night 

, My Mother 

, The Rainy 

, The Soldiet 

Merrily I R 

The Hero's 



.. 1. II. !■„, 

/. At 

..E. R. Kro 



Total Songs $1 

PIANO DUET-1883. 
Danse CaractiSristique, No. 1...E. R. Kroeger 
(! rand Total for Vol. 6.... $42 

VOLUME VII, 1884. 

PIANO SOLOS-1884. 

■Flakes— Reverie S. II. Jeeko 

Borgia, Fantasia ' '. Sidus 

Eolian Whispers 6'h A uchestt r 

Martha Fantasia C. Sidw 



PIANO DUETS.-I884. 

C. Sid, 

....E. /.'. Kroeg 






Total Pia 



o Solos.. 



Wm. Tell, Fantasia 

March of the Amazons 

"" '"rovatore, Fantasia 

Rigoletto, Fantasia 

Lncrezia Borgia, Fantasia .... 

Charming Waltz, Waldteufel. 

l-ra Ihavolo, Fantasia 

i .lovsof Spring, Waltz 

■> Child's Prattle, Rondo 

>j Faust. Fantasia 

i On Blooming Meadows, Waltz 



Grand Total for Vol. ', 
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Haven cto Bacon, 

RAVENPIANOS. 



, , «®"Upriglit.s a Specialty--^ 




GEORGE SWEET, 
PUPIL OF VIANESI IN SINGING, 

and of SALVINI IN ACTING. 

Teacher* of Vocal and Mugico-Dpamafcic j^fc. 

Studio and Eesidence, 15 Cass Street, 



SCHARR BROS., 

Fine Stationery !|; 



CONSUMPTION. 



Premium OfTer Extraordinary. 



s Pocket Metronome. 



a KUNKELS MUSICAL REVIEW 



Musical Herald. 

A 32-PACE MONTHLY. 



BOLLMAN BROS., 

Colt Aguti for tie Celebrity 
KNABE PIANOS, and the 

Favorite DECKER & SON PIANOS, 
and the PACKARD ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. 

SX. LOUIS. - MO. 



HENRY KILGEN. 
Church Organ Builder, 

M No. 1706 Market Street, St. Louis. 






NOW READ OUR OFFER! 



JEAN PAUL'S 

TANNHAUSER. 

JEAN PAUL'S || 

Tannfiauser March, 



Organs & Upright Piano-Fortes. 

Factory Nos. 97 to 121 Chestnut St., 

NEW HAVEN, - - - CONN. 
*_ -= 



IJXT PRESS. 



E. R. KROECEH'S 
PIANO WORKS. 
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C3-A.IL MZZEIETTS. 



Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 



J. A. KIESELHORST, 

General Manager for St. Louis, 

1111 Olive Street. 



F. DEDONATO <5c CO. 




ST. LOUTS, MO. 



ADVICE TO SinSTOXEI^S, 
BY A SINGER. 
Is little book 



Albany Dancing Academy. 

EUTERPE HALL, 

The finest dancing hall in America, spring floor, electric lights, etc. 



PARK THEATRE HALL, 




HOURS FOR LESSONS AT 

EUTERPE MALL, 

Tuesday and Friday afternoons for Children, 3 to 6. 
Tuesday and Friday evenings for Ladies and Gents, 7 to 10 



Halls can be engaged for Parties, Balls, ic, by applying to 
A. E. GOIISCHALK, F. H. WOOD, 

Secretary. Manager. 



t0 re b a e t 3 ?lcisTon ami'flne slmd^n 

There l'not the fl'rTa'nd entl 
Germans. Mont of the compos 

a furore and c.'il 



P alace O rgans, 



The Best in the World. 



World. Sen.t ri.rJllitflraled C;.lal.ij;ue"to I he 

LORING &. BLAKE ORGAN CO., 






Square and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES. 



456 W. 37th Street. 
NEW YORK. 



!$fc 



fSSF 



BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Beethoven Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

-&.. -W.AXi3D_&.-rj-:E:ia, Director. 



JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 

GRAND. 67) y (T) IV f /^V r{ AND 
SQUARE, J^ Jl^JL \ Vj )0 UPRIGH1 



ii of the Jnry' - 



IVERS 8l POND 

PIANOS 

AJRK STRICTLY FIRST - CLASS. 



For full information, Catalogues, Etc., adtlres 
IVERS & POSD PIAKO CO., 
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T. BAHNSEN, 



PIANOS 



2721 & 2723 Laclede Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Bahnsen's New Scale Pianos are van 
passed. Call and sec for yourself. 
Repairing a specialty. Tuning pron 



DECKER & SON, 

CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 

^ix'aiivioisi 




Field, French Piano & Organ Co. 

General Sontbwrslern igeall for I he 
UNRIVALLED 

CHICKERING PIANOS, 

Pianos ™ Organs 

An Immense stock always on I, and, 

in which arc represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 



Prices and Terras to Suit Purchasers, 

Special attention giving to Renting Jfeu 

Pianos. C(>i-re*i»>„<lciicc Solirilrtl. 

No. iioo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 




MAJOR AND MINOR. 




NEW ENCLAND 

COUSERTATORY. 



CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 



R lectrotypers i|> tereo7ypers | 



Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe- Democrat BuiMing.) 

st. LOtria, - - :m:o. 



JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO, 

=^m ABTTSTIC (= -■ 

|rinting||i^O0r^m0 

MAZE A SPECIALTY OF TINE WORK. 
<»I3 A. 413 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



MATHIAS' 

PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

1III PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR TOUNO PUPILS. 




L. MATHIAS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 0, 
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| Grand, Sq 



uare 



TICK 



and Upright. 



Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS : No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, - - NEW YORK 

STEINWAY PIANOS 

J. MOXTER & CO. 

3STO. 915 OLIVE STREET. 



melodies, "L Ve^nnw'them at^l'iTpi^cnt ' .la"'"' YcV b'c 



Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel & Scharf Bros. Pianos, 



t-ire make, a specialty of lienting, Timing and Repairing Piano: 



L06, 108 & 110 Broadway, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo. 






and really need I r. L. 0. Emerson comes 

competent to provider g...Vl'e :,' " 

tavo pages, of which the first 2", pages are filled with smooth, 
musu-al and useful soiled..* f,,r v.,iee culture, and the rest 
with sj line 1'nur-nnrt songs. The four-part arrangement will 
be found very convenient, as scl is, according to ability or 

pani nt will ■ supply any part of the 

know all about them,' and the"spacc is more profitably occu- 
pied with music. Of course, this high school book is intended 
for not only high schools, but seminaries, academies, etc. 

OPERA IN*ENGLISH. 

LAY says : "The reasons that all the trans- 
lations of foreign operas into our language 
are unsatisfactory, is not the fault of the 
language itself, which, although not as soft 
as the Italian tongue, is quite good enough 
i and musical enough for any composer who 
how to set it. Take Handel's reci- 
'Deeper and Deeper Still,' or his 
from the 'Messiah,' and you will 
s nobly set. In no other language 
would the result be so impressive. Why ? Because 
you are listening to the music as the composer 
wrote it, with every syllable and every accent in 
accordance with his design." Clay also refers to 
the matter of English opera being given by concert 
singers and not by singers trained for that especial 
purpose. He remarks as follows : — "I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that no 'training ground' can be 
worse. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
proficiency in the concert-room is almost a dis- 
qualification for our stage. The very attributes 
which render an artist acceptable as a 'chamber 
singer' will make him appear tame and colorless on 
the stage, while if you transplant an operatic 
singer into a concert-room, in nine cases out often 
you will chance to find his singingo. arse and exag- 
gerated. The two are wholly and entirely different." 
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m:^lT)k: to measure. 

$10 for 6 

Keep's Custom Shirts, 

The best that can be procured. Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Warranted. 

KEEP'S PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 6 for $7. 

All Difficult Work Completed. Plain Seams Only to Finish. 

SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS MAILED FREE ANYWHERE. 

QIBE^RT BROS, 604fcSteti 



Manufacturt 



613 Washington Ave. 



1HEACKN0WLEDCED S17\NDARD OF THE 

WORLD. 

THE ONLY ORGAN HAV1NC 

(WRENS BLOW PEDALS. 

A PLEASE SEND 

S CATALOCUL- 



Elegant in Design. Superior in Finish. 

Unapproachable in Tone. 



Wilcox & White Organ Co. 

MERIDEN, CT. 




Metallic Action 



E. G. HARRINGTON & CO. 

Upright&Squaf e Pianos, 

449, 451, 453 & 457 West 41st Street, 

NEW YORK. 

^** — SEHSTiD "FOIE?, OATALOQTJES. 



PIANO DACTYLION 




COMICAL CHORDS. 



AMHTS WANTID XVIB7WHMI. Sold for Hrnlttl. 
L. E. LEVASSOR7 Manufacturer, 




SE1TT 

ON RECEIPT OF 

ft CENTS 



I CENTS 



FOR 

POSTAGE 

DO HOT FAIL 
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JUST ISSUED t^ e m PRESST 

cSK^ooSSSL, FIFTEEN HUNDRED < 1300 > ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS &W JEWELS, ART and SILVERWARE. 

WEDDINGS/ 11 '"" 1 ™ 3 "^ *°^™"'"'- a ° U 

PRECIOUS STONES, (Significance and Corresponding Months). 

SOLID SILVER WARES, (ThelrValueandBeauty) 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, <Fo or a cSSr 
SILVER PLATED WARES, (I 1 t ^ e c rt i , fulFormsandmarTeUously 
A t5Kr ALL MANKIND " a W 1 " 17 LADIES. 

Send C I Y CENTS to COTer P° Bta se and it will be promptly sent to you by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 

Nos, 401, 403 & 405 N, 4th St„ Cor, Locust, ST, LOUIS, MO. 




Is Not One, but 3o Stores Under the Same Roof. 



1 Silk and Velvet Store. 

2 Dress Goods Store. 

3 Mourning Goods Store. 

4 Calico and Gingham Store. 

5 Summer Wash Goods Store. 

6 Lining Goods Store. 

7 Linen and Domestic Store. 

8 Hosiery Store. 

9 Glove Store. 
10 Lace Store. 



-A.d.d.ress : 



s si> 



JUST SEE: 

11 Embroidery Store. 

12 Trimming Store. 

13 Gents' Furnishing Store. 

14 White Goods Store. 

15 Cloth and Cassirnere Store. 

16 House Furnishing Store. 

17 Flannel Store. 

18 .Notion Store. 

19 Ribbon Store. 

20 Fancy Goods Store. 
Workrooms connected with vario 



21 Art Embroidery Store. 

22 Millinery Store. 

23 Upholstery Store. 

24 Shoe Store. 

2-> Blanket and Comfort Store. 

26 Underwear Store. 

27 Children's Clothing Store. 
L's Cloak Store. 

29 Shawl Store. 

30 Ladies' and Misses' Suit Store 
s Departments. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 



SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. LOUIS 




ERASER'S CANDIES. 

NO CANDIES SOLD AT WHOLESALE. SENDSl.OOFOR SAMPLE BOX. 



t they would prefer 



., .;l window* 



"Yes, indeed," h, s;,i,l to tittle Miss Mutlet, on.' of the fresh- 



inday, and when she 



r. Wilcox, as he dissected tl 



,'.■.';.« tliisMiid not acknowledge the com, but all such public 

'. S. The above is barley sufficient : we only tried to 

'ill,,, err here and there and we hope our readers v 

■ >:,- do and will not be inclined to use harsh ,i, ,.' 

ihisl us and thus nettle ns. Beans as this might make our 

deis melancholy, we will stop, though most of them will 









;r, the tenor discharged his vials of wratl 
.y I was a piece of soap ; but to-day when 
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£ o 











^\&W.Ofc 




Ton 


commodate a large number of buyers we will, 
ilier notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
<2:> per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
y selected and contains latest improved 




W0YN\\V\X*> 




styles of Squares, ( 'piiiflits. Cabinet n rands, Parlor 

brands, and Co rt Grands, from !]„• factories of 

HKi'KKK l'.IIOS..CIIICKK.RI\(;. II MNKs.STORY 
.v i 'AMI'. MAI'lirsiIKK. FISCHER AM) OTIIKKS, 




?N$KVgtil& 




ifanv 
Ever 


hvl from that can not 1 
iherhou<c in Ihe country, 
in-n uiiient warranted. Catalogues 


mailed 



ARTISTIC CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 



JUST ISSUED. 



LE ROTJET 

(s^insrisrijxrcB- "wheel.) 
CHEVALIER "de KONTSKI, 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, SOLE IMPORTER 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, 

Musical Instruments! 

And Mutical M erchundUt, 

207 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 



CELEBRATED 'ROUGH DIAMOND' 

ITALIAN STRINGS 



" GERMAN ACCORDION. 




to be preferred agai 


M^ 




tiese words. But a 






mposed o 


ately balanced cbar 




1 evil, it is well to eo 


,'ai. 






to err. There c 






than tli, 




successfu 


hoped for on the i 


art of 11, , 


te self-abnegation 


nd bv the 



unentof soft 
e of the forte 



y and a vir 






lasting fame or success obtainable 


by IhepoM 


r of noble, self-sacrificing motives; 


highest importance that young 


ts should b 


■bile theva 


•e stud ving the technicalities of its 
moral worth and artistic beantv 


■r lor in ar 




companions. 



IS V**-^"""^ Stand at the Head of the Leading Instruments of the World, for ~~~~~~--~l»0 



Beauty of Design, ^upefioritij of Finish, E^celleqcB of Wo^maq^hip and Tone Quality. 



$ afe Vvithoufc an Equal, 



UFACTURED BY-' 



THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 



1207 <Sfc 11.". >!) WASHINGTON STREET, 



BOSTON, MASS, U. S. A 



